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EDITORIAL 


The welcome given to the ae quarterly leaves no doubt that it was 
a development taken at the right time. Eight hundred copies were printed 
by way of a start and were disposed of almost at once. This also encour- 
ages the belief that a desire for better acquaintance with the Bible is 
not altogether extinct, in spite of the dearth of Bibles and commentaries. 
Membership of the Association continues to increase steadily. An 
interesting feature is the number of seminary students who have become 
members—two hundred and forty-six in Great Britain alone. It may be 
added that we have members also in colleges in America, India, Australia, 
Africa, and, not least, Malta. 

Contact has been made with both Rome and Jerusalem, and we shall 
print scriptural items from both places as they are received. We have 
also been able to make arrangements for the reviewing of sound films 
as well as silent. The number of biblical sound films is naturally much 
larger, and they are more up to date than the silent ones, as a rule. Sound 
projectors are not likely to be either cheap or readily obtainable for a 
long time. Nevertheless many colleges in this country were already 
equipped with them before the war, and hence we trust the film reviews 
will be of service. 

The matter already published in ScripTuRE will have given some idea 
of what we aim at in our periodical: scriptural exposition which is 
neither specialized nor excessively popularized. We aim at a scientific 
exposition which is nevertheless readily understood by the ordinary 
educated layman, as well as by the priest. It must be stressed that the 
Association has been founded for the benefit of laypeople as much as 
for the clergy and religious. 

Indeed, it might be said that the Association is chiefly for the laity 
since, generally speaking, priests and clerics have access to books which 
are not easily available to laypeople. 














If the needs of the public are only slowly being met by the Association 
that is due not to any lack of desire on our part. It is due in very large 
measure to the shortage of “ labourers in the vineyard.” To _— less 
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extent it is also due to certain material difficulties. Something was said 
about this in the October Scripture under the heading ‘“ Development 
of the Association” in the News and Notes. We repeat the 
appeal for help. There are two kinds of helpers needed. First, the 
one who is proficient in Scripture. Thus we need someone to edit the 
bibliographies of Catholic works on Scripture, an organizer of study- 
groups, plans and courses, and a compiler of Bible reading-lists with 
pore short comments added. Second, there is the man or woman who 

no special scriptural knowledge but who is able and willing to give 
a certain amount of time to various sorts of business and secretarial work. 
We badly need someone as Lecture-Secretary in London, who would 
‘undertake the correspondence involved in securing lecturers, arranging 
the time and place of the lectures, and advertising. Once such work has 
been well established in London there will be some chance of similar 
work being undertaken in other large towns. 


Professor Alfred O’Rahilly has selected an attractive number of 
episodes for his Gospel Studies (Catholic Truth Society of Ireland). 
The four pamphlets published so far appeared before the war, but they 
are not as well known in England as they might be, and they are suffi- 
ciently noteworthy to warrant a further mention. The four subjects 
are: (1) St. Mary Magdalen; (2) By the Lakeside (John, ch. xxi) ; 
(3) On the Road to Emmaus; and (4) The Woman of Samaria. The 
work is very thoroughly and accurately done, as we should expect. 
Great care is taken to ascertain the exact.meaning of the original Greek 
text and much light is thrown on the passages in this*way. Indeed to 
those who nowadays fail to see any point in reading the Greek text one 
might profitably suggest the perusal of these pamphlets. Professor 
O’Rahilly is far, however, from allowing scholarship to destroy interest, 
and most of the textual details are relegated to footnotes which, as he 
says, may be skipped, if desired, by the ordinary reader. Even those 

familiar with the usual commentaries will find much of interest 
in these studies and, not infrequently, a fresh point of view. 


OBITUARY 


Of your charity pray for the repose of the soul of Mrs. E. M. Edmond, 
who died at Eastbourne on January 29th. May she rest in peace. 











RICHARD CHALLONER I69I—I78I 


VicaR APOSTOLIC OF THE LONDON DISTRICT 


HE translation of the body of this great and holy English Bishop 
to the Metropolitan Cathedral of Westminster must not pass 
unnoticed in these pages. It is to Bishop Challoner that we owe 
the Douay Bible, substantially as we now know it. In three years’ 
time it will be two centuries since his revised New Testament was first 
published. The Old Testament followed a year later, in 1750. This re- 
vision of the Bible has continued in use, though with a certain number 
of alterations, ever since that time. There have been criticisms in plenty, 
as Dr. Burton points out in his life of Challoner, but for nearly two 
centuries no one was found to undertake and carry out his task again. 
Now, of course, an entirely new translation of the whole Bible from the 
Vulgate Latin is being made by Mgr. Knox. 

In assessing the achievement of Bishop Challoner the circumstances 
of his life must be taken into account. He was engaged on a busy pastoral 
ministry as Co-adjutor to Bishop Petre, Vicar Apostolic of the London 
District. The field of his labours was large—it included the counties 
of Kent, Sussex, Hants, Berks, Surrey, Essex, Herts, Bucks, Bedford and 
Middlesex. If the total number of Catholics was small, it was Very scattered 
and communication was difficult. On eighteenth century roads six miles 
an hour was regarded as an average speed for a stage-coach. Though the 
rigour of the penal laws had to some extent been relaxed in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, yet none had been repealed ; and anti-Catholic 
feeling might break out from time to time and cause a renewal of perse- 
cution. It did so, for example, after the ’45 rebellion in 1765, and again 
in 1780 when the Gordon riots took place. 

Mass still had to be celebrated, almost always, in some opscure garret 
behind locked doors, apart from the-few Embassy chapels which remained 
open. In consequence, only small numbers could gather at any one place 
and Challoner’s labours, e.g. in confirming, were multiplied many times 
over. Diligent as he was in his active ministry, he yet made a point of 
always having some literary work on hand. During his first years as 
bishop he was engaged on the prayer book known as The Garden of the 
Soul (1740), and the Memoirs of Missionary Priests (1741—42). These 
were followed rapidly by Britannia Sancta, a selection of lives of the 
English saints (1743—45). During the Jacobite rebellion circumstances 
must have made literary work somewhat difficult. Moreover at this date 
unfortunate disputes concerning ecclesiastical jurisdiction occupied a 
great deal of his time. Nevertheless in 1748, we know he was actively 
engaged on the work of revising the Douay Bible, and two years later, 
as has been said, the whole Bible was published. 
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Bishop Challoner always lived in London. He never owned a house, 
but lodged with a Catholic householder, Mrs. Hanne, paying a regular 
sum for his board. In this way he was able to dispense larger sums in 
charity, cf. Burton, Life and Times of Bishop Challoner, Vol. 1, p. 117. 
In the year 1748 he was living in Red Lyon Street, near Chapel Street, 
Holborn. We may therefore note this address as the place where the 
Douay Bible was revised. An estimate of his work will be published 
later. Of Challoner’s saintly character a great deal will, doubtless, be 
said in other publications and to these we may refer our readers. In 
particular, we may single out for mention the forthcoming volume, 
Richard Challoner, containing contributions by many distinguished 
writers. It is obtainable, price 3s. 6d. (or 3s. 9d. post free) from- Catholic 
booksellers or direct from the Editor, Westminster Cathedral Chronicle, 
Archbishop’s House, London, S.W.1. 


THE SOCIETY FOR OLD TESTAMENT 
STUDY 


After being more or less dormant during the war;-the Society for Old 
Testament Study met once more in Oxford for the New Year, assembling 
on the afternoon of January 1st and scattering about mid-day on January 
3rd (Tuesday—Thursday). It was pleasant to be “meeting old friends 
once more, and the pleasure was combined with the profit of hearing 
leading scholars give of their best. The Society is open to all without 
distinction of race or creed ; Mgr. Barton, Father Sutcliffe and the 
present writer have belonged to it for some time, and at this session we 
had the pleasure of welcoming into it Dr. Fuller (of St. Edmund’s) 
and Dr. Theissen (of Ushaw), The one essential is a knowledge of 
Hebrew, which must always bt guaranteed by at least one of the two 
members who recommend the new candidate for membership. The annual 
subscription is five shillings. Any Old Testament scholar would find it 
to his advantage in several ways to join the Society, and it is to be hoped 
that more Catholics will do so. The atmosphere is very friendly, and 
though different points of view present themselves there is generally 
something to be learnt from the discussions. The Secretary of the Society 


is the Rev. Professor C. R. North, 48 College Road, Bangor, Caerns, 
North Wales. 


C. Latrey, S.J. 














THE CHURCH OF THE BIBLE 
by C. Latrtey, S.J. 
This article contains the substance of a lecture, given as part of the 
C.B.A. course, at the Mount Street Hall on June 3rd, 1945. 


HAT a change we have seen ! The Catholic Church, which 
V V used to be assailed for being unbibl‘zai and for making too 
light of the Bible, is now attacked tor taking Scripture too 
seriously, not merely by unbelievers, but (we may say roughly) by all 
the would-be Christian bodies in the country. The old Protestantism, 
professing an absolute faith in the Bible, and a readiness to stand or {all 
by it, is largely dead or dying, beaten down by a rationalistic criticism 
with which it has vainly sought to come to terms. In this, as in other 
matters, the choice is between Catholicism or chaos ; and there is little 
prospect of a sweeping victory for Catholicism, though (as the dreadful 
alternative is better realized) it seems more likely to increase than to 
decrease in strength, especially if greater publicity be secured for spoken 
and written defence or explanation. Which is a hint to our members ! 
Nor must we omit, still by way of prelude, a glance at the old question, 
how are we to know what is the Bible? The question of course has 
no interest if the Bible be looked upon as a merely human book, with 
no special divine authority ; but if it be called the word of God, then we 
are bound to ask, what do you mean by so calling it, and upon what 
grounds do you apply such a tremendous title to it? It must imply, 
surely, that the Bible has God for its Author, that it is He who is ultimately 
responsible for it, in a way that He is not responsible for other books 
written in the ordinary way by human beings, that we are therefore 
bound to accept it in a way that we are not bound to accept ordinary 
books, that we have no right to reject it, to ignore it, to disbelieve it, 
or indeed any part of it. How then are we to know that the book is His ? 
In a collection of lectures entitled The Interpretation of the Bible 
recently edited by Mr. C. W. Dugmore, to which Father Conrad Pepler, 
O.P., has contributed a useful account of “ The Faith of the Middle 
Ages,”’ there is a lecture by Dr. Albert Peel on “The Bible and the People : 
Protestant views of the authority of the Bible.” With refreshing insistence 
he quotes among other Protestant testimonies the words of Calvin that 
Scripture “ is self-authenticated, carrying with it its own evidence, and 
ought not to be made the subject of demonstration and arguments of 
reason, but . . . obtains the credit which it deserves with us by the testi- 
mony of the Spirit” (p. 69: Calvin, Jnstitutio, I, vii, 5). But can this 
sort of thing be taken seriously nowadays ? If one had to judge of the 
divine inspiration of a book by the spiritual help derived from it, how 
many would prefer (let us say) the book of Leviticus to the Imitation 
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of Christ ? Which reminds me to say that the Bible should not be regarded 
as a single book, but rather as a small library of books, of which all have 
their place in the divine scheme, but not all are quite obviously very 
profitable to faith or-morals. No: the only certain way whereby we can 
learn of the divine authorship is for God Himself to reveal it, and to 
entrust the knowledge of that revelation to a teaching authority. 

We come now to the main theme of this paper. Taking for granted 
the belief, wherever found, that Holy Scripture really is the word of 
God, we ask, where is the body—the religious organization—that fulfils 
its requirements ? If anybody really and truly holds that the Bible must 
be our rule of faith, where will this land him ? To this I give the answer 
without hesitation: in the Catholic Church. I do not say, I am far from 
saying, that the answer has always been as clear as it is to-day, in the 
middle of the twentieth century: indeed, I am inclined to say that the 
farther back one goes in history, the more difficult would it have been 
to apply this test to the claims of the Catholic Church as compared with 
that of other Christian bodies. But nowadays, when unbelief has eaten 
so deeply into those bodies, the answer to the unprejudiced mind must 
be as clear as daylight. At all events in the West : for I cannot here take 
into consideration the oriental churches. The argument does apply to 
them, but not so obviously, and it would take too long to deal with 
them, and the subject is of far less practical importance. We are face to 
face with a Protestantism which is slowly drifting into nothing at all ; 
there are some Catholic tendencies which offer us hope of saving a 
remnant for true Catholicism, but not any noteworthy tendency to 
turn Oriental. ‘ ee 

I fear it may be thought something of an insult to begin 
with God Himself ; nevertheless, in these days it is not only justified but 
highly necessary. It is startling, at all events at first contact, to find how 
common in actual fact is the rejection of miracles ; and such a rejection, 
it seems safe to say, is always based upon an inadequate notion of God. 
I say, in actual fact, because often in formal principle there is no such 
rejection ; yet one not uncommonly finds that no accumulated evidence 
is admitted to prove the miracle. Nor is the objector usually content to 
plead our ignorance of the laws of nature, and other such abstract diffi- 
culties (to which it can usually be answered that at least we know what 
the laws of nature cannot do) : that is felt not to be enough, and in sheer 
desperation the very facts themselves, however strong the evidence, 
are refused credence. Yet, as I think Sir Oliver Lodge once put it, if there 
be a God, a miracle is no more difficult to believe than a gardener watering 
his garden. z 

Upon the subject of the Blessed Trinity I confess I am loth to s 
with Su Comet at all events as a rule, for fear of heresies and blas- 
phemies, unintentional as these latter would usually be—though I have 
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just one painful recollection of a minister whose stress on the “ Blessed ” 
had an unmistakable implication. My impression is that a large number 
of Protestant ministers are quite at sea on the question, and that one 
must be content if their practical Unitarianism supposes what we should 
call for short a “ personal” God. Yet the evidence for the Divinity of 
Christ (now to be considered) is strong, and the Holy Ghost is clearly 
made equal to Father and Son, and is plainly understood to be God in 
(e.g.) Acts v, 3—4. 

“What think ye of Christ ?”” His Godhead remains a burning ques- 
tion, only too liable to be explained away (“ We are all of us more or 
less divine ”) when not doubted or denied, or based upon an inadequate 
notion of the Godhead. Nevertheless the Bible is quite plain, for example, 
in the prologue to St. John’s Gospel: The Word was God, and was 
made flesh (i, 1, 14). St. Thomas’s confession is accepted by Christ : 
““My Lord and my God !” (xx, 28). The way for this confession had 
been prepared: ‘“‘ Before Abraham came to be, I am” (viii, 58): “I 
and the Father are one” (x, 30). St. Paul is no less explicit; indeed 
his epistles become largely meaningless unless we understand him to 
be presupposing this belief. It would need a large volume to bring out 
the full proof that he truly believed Christ to be God ; but it would be 
elaborating the obvious. It must be enough here to mention two decisive 
passages. In Rom. ix, 4—5 he is showing himself fully aware of the 
privileges of the Jews, before writing of their partial rejection of Christ, 
and God’s partial rejection of them. Theirs the covenants, theirs the 
Mosaic Law, the Temple liturgy, the promises, the patriarchs, from them 
was “ Christ according to the flesh, who is over all, God blessed for 
ever.” Their supreme glory is that when God Himself took flesh, He 
took flesh as a Jew. This meaning alone satisfies text and context. The 
other passage is the best known of all, Philip ii, 6—11. Christ is said to 
have been by nature God (literally, “ in the form of God,” but “ form ” 
must not be taken in its strictly Aristotelian or scholastic meaning), 
and every tongue is to confess that “ Jesus Christ is Lord,” which is the 
great confession of His Godhead. This is also stressed in Rom. x, 9 
and I Cor. xii, 3. The Jews would not pronounce the sacred name Jehovah 
(more accurately, Yahweh), but substituted for it “‘ Lord,” so that this 
confession really means that Jesus is Jehovah. 

St. John selects for his narrative what brings out Christ and Godhead 
(xx, 31), and St. Paul is teaching withou: immediate reference to Christ’s 
life ; but even the first three gospels cannot be explained without allowing 
for His supreme claim. Quite early in the ministry the leper says to Christ, 
“If thou wilt, thou canst make me clean”; and He answers without 
further ado, “I will: be thou made clean,” and He works the miracle, 
without any special appeal to God or anything of that sort. We next reau 
in St. Mark and St. Luke of His telling the paralytic, “‘ Thy sins are fo 
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given thee.” The scribes and pharisees think and say: “ Who can 
forgive sins save God alone?” Our Lord does not hasten to explain 
(as every confessor would) that He is only forgiving sins by God’s 
special commission: no, He takes up the challenge. “ That you may 
know that I have power to forgive sins.” He works this miracle too. 
The conclusion should have been obvious to any right-minded man, 
at all events after reflection. (See Matt. viii, 1—4; ix, 2—8; Mark i, 
40—ii, 12; Luke v, 12—26.) 

Christ’s bodily resurrection is clearly set forth in the gospels, and 
elsewhere in*the New Testament, indeed, it is looked upon as one of 
the chief functions of the apostles to bear witness to it (Acts i, 22; ii, 
32, etc.). St. Paul bears emphatic witness to it in I Cor. xv, 1—11, and 
then goes on to explain that the just will rise at the last day with their 
bodies glorified. Unfortunately, not a few, in their anxiety to explain 
away Christ’s resurrection and our own, wish to interpret the “ spiritual 
body ” of verse 44, not of the glorified body, but as not being a true body 
at all, thus making nonsense of the rest of the chapter, and of a large 
part of the New Testament as well. 

Another New Testament doctrine that is frequently explained away 
is the sacrificial and redemptive character of Our Lord’s death, so obvi- 
ously signified in Heb. ix, 11—15. It is also asserted in Rom. viii, 3, 
where according to the right translation God has sent His Son “ in the 
likeness of sinful flesh and as a sin-offering,” this last with a reference 
to Is. liii ; and likewise (to mention one other passage) in Eph. v, 2. 

Baptism and the Holy Eucharist are admitted perhaps by all Christians 
except the Salvation Army, one of whose officials explained to me some 
time back (after I had satisfied her that I really believed in the Bible !) 
that they had neither ; I could not see that she had any explanation of 
this that was even plausible. The precise nature of Baptism it would 
take too long to discuss ; but in the doctrine of the Real Presence the 
Church and her children are simply answering with their Credo to Our 
Lord’s words at the Last Supper and in John vi. The Real Presence is 
occasionally whittled down to the Real Absence. The Sacrifice of the 
Mass was prophesied in Mal. i, 11, and unless the Mass be admitted to 
fulfil this prophecy, the prophecy remains unfulfilled. Having edited 
the book of Malachy in the Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures 
with an especial eye to this prophecy, I may be allowed to refer to this 
edition and to pass on. It need hardly be said that all Protestantism is 
against the Mass, no less than against the Pope—who thus finds himself 
in good company ! 

And Hell ! How many are anxious to repudiate it—and not a few 
Christians among them. How different from the early Protestants, who 
were pushing people into it wholesale without the 6 8 regard for 
the question of moral guilt. And what a perversion of all right feeling 
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we often find underlying all this: the objection to physical evil urged 
far more strongly than any objection to moral evil. This in itself is an 
immoral attitude, for it is obvious, and can be proved up to the hilt from 
the gospels, that physical evil may be a great blessing, when rightly 
borne for Christ ; whereas the least particle of moral evil far outweighs 
in evil all the physical suffering in the world. What is Christ’s own 
teaching ? Some are eager to foist upon us a wholly untrue and merely 
sentimental idea of His attitude, which is quite out of harmony with 
the plain report of the gospels in particular and of the New Testament 
in general. Our Lord certainly proclaimed that He was meek and humble 
of heart, that His yoke was sweet and His burden light, that He was the 
Good Shepherd ; but there was also another side to His teaching. He 
was something of an alarmist, if 1 may put it that way reverently, and 
warned His hearers urgently and repeatedly to beware of losing their 
souls in Hell. If they did not avail themselves of God’s mercy, they 
would feel His justice. God is not mocked with impunity even in this 
world, as the terrible condition to which more or less godless govern- 
ments have brought their peoples abundantly shows ; but any punish- 
ment of the guilty here is only a forecast of worse to come, whereas the 
many martyrs of the twentieth century enjoy a crown of glory. I must 
not delay, however, upon a vindication of Hell, even so far as it is possible 
(for there is always something of a mystery left), but must be content 
to point out that a religion professing to be biblical must certainly 
include belief in it. 

I do not propose to dilate upon the Church or the Pope, because the 
subject is already so familiar to Catholics, and it is my purpose rather 
to set forth what may need to be better realized and emphasized, both 
for the sake of Catholics and non-Catholics. Briefly: the Bible shows 
that there is to be but one Church for the whole world, which is to be 
believed and obeyed, and that St. Peter’s office as head of that Church is 
continued in his successors, being in fact far more needed now than 
in New Testament times. Body after body has broken away from the 
Holy See, but it has evidently broken away from the unity of the Church 


also; the so-called Otthodox Church in the East and the Anglican 


communion in the West are both of them federations of independent 
units, not single churches. 

It may be worth while to point out also that Our Lord, while com- 
manding all to obey the Church, never promised that all that was to be 
believed was to be written down. For a number of years the gospel was 
being preached by the apostles without any written books of the New 
Testament, which only came into being gradually during the first century. 
Even when completed, it never contained any guarantee that it comprised 
all that was to be believed ; what it did confirm was the duty of submis- 
sion to the Church. It is a strange paradox that the Catholic Church 
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which alone in the West refuses to regard the Bible as the sole source of 
revelation, should be the only Church to preserve the main biblical 
truths intact. 

“ And Mary sang Magnificat”: and we may well sing it with her, 
in conclusion, in our hearts, as she in hers, wherein humility and thank- 
fulness were mingled with exceeding joy. And she is prophesying, 
evidently we are to understand this, as in the case of Zachary and Simeon. 
“ Henceforth all generations shall call me blessed.” They shall indeed, 
all the generations of children of the Catholic Church, every time they 
say a Hail Mary, and many another time too, in spite of all the effort of 
Protestantism to stop them—which effort, when one comes to think of 
it, is not such a very biblical proceeding ! Miss Guiney, in her admirable 
edition of Recusant Poets (Sheed and Ward, 1938), has published one 


poignant record of what the Catholics thought about it in “ A Lament 
for Our Lady’s Shrine at Walsingham,” written possibly by Blessed 
Robert Southwell, S.J. I reproduce the last lines as printed (p. 356) : 
Sinne is wher our Ladie sate 
Heaven turned is to Hell. 
Sathan sittes wher our Lord did swaye 
Walsingham oh farewell. 











QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Is it likely that the phrase “ El Gibbor” (God the mighty) in Is. ix, 6, 
caused the Jews to have any suspicion that the Messiah would be God 


incarnate ? 


The questioner may be referred to an interesting article by Fr. W. H- 
McClellan, S.J., in the Catholic Biblical Quarterly, for July 1944, Vol. VI, 
pp. 276—288, entitled “El Gibbor.” It is a plea for maintaining the 
traditional interpretation in the’ sense of “ Mighty God” as against 
Kissane’s rendering “‘ Divine-hero.” Of this title Fr. McClellan writes : 
“It evidently startled the Jewish translators of the Greek Septuagint. - 
They paraphrased the beginning of the last distich in such inexplicable 
fashion that St. Jerome wrote ‘I believe that the Seventy, alarmed at 
the majesty of the names, durst not say of the Child that he would be 
plainly called God, and so on, but substituted for those six names some- 
thing not present in the Hebrew.’ ” Certainly “ El Gibbor ” must have 
seemed to them an inconceivable thing for one of their prophets to have 
predicted of a new-born child. The other attributes, lofty as they were, did 
not surpass the unique dignity of the Anointed, but the Seventy would 
not be answerable for translating “ El Gibbor” in the only meaning 
obvious to them. The subject, particularly on its textual side, may be 
pursued further in The Book of Isaiah according to the Septuagint by R. R. 
Ottley, 2nd edition, Cambridge University Press, 1909, especially Vol. I, 

» ° 
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Catholic exegetes are agreed that Peter's words in Matt. xvi, 16 (“‘ Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God’) are a confession of divinity and 
therefore merit Christ's praise. How is it, then, that Nathanael’s similar 
confession (Jn. i, 49: “‘Thou art the son of God, thou art the king of Israel’) 
is not similarly praised ? 


The assumption is, it seems, that the phrase “ son of God ” is patient 
of only one interpretation in the Gospel story. If this were really the 
case we should be confined to the Old Testament meaning : “ one singled — 
out for God’s paternal love by an act comparable to the adoption of a 
child.” So God loved Israel (Dt. xiv, 1f. cp. Ex. xi,.1—3) and favoured . 
its royal representative (II Kings vii, 14); in a similar, though not 
identical, sense the just man also is the “son of God” (Wisd. ii, 13). 
To the expected Davidic king Yahweh says: Thou art my son, this day 
have I begotten thee (ps. ii, 7) ; in ip at the Jew saw no more than . 
an outstanding expression of divine affection (Origen, Contra Celsum i, 
49)- Nevertheless the very nature of the phrase “ son of God ” empowers 
it, should the circumstances require, to break the artificial bonds of 
metaphor and assume its natural significance. It remains now to be seen 
if and when in the New Testament the attendant circumstances, verbal 
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or factual, do so require. When they do not we shall be unjustified in 
exceeding the Old Testament interpretation. In the light of these remarks 
we shall compare the confessions of Nathanael and of Peter. . 

At first sight the confessions are identical since Nathanael’s “ king 
of Israel” is, without doubt, the expected Messias (“‘ Christ’); yet 
there are divergences which are at least suggestive. Thus the addition 
of the adjective “ living ” ver strictly adding nothing to the notional 
content leaves the impression of a more emphatic conviction and possibly 
of a more exalted conception. Matthew’s inversion of John’s terms 
may also be significant. Everyday experience tells us that the second 
member of a doubled statement serves to fix the meaning of the first. 
Hence Nathanael’s “son of God” is to be explained (and restricted) 
by the term “ king of Israel” whereas Peter’s “ Messias (Christ) ” is to 
be explained by the unrestrictive term “son of God.” Equivalently 
Nathanael asks: What kind of son? And answers: King of Israel ; 
Peter asks: What kind of Messias ? and answers: Son of God. It may 
also be noted that the absence of “ Israel,” too, absolves Peter’s words 
from the limited national outlook suggested by Nathanael’s. 

We must also remember the preparatory circumstances of each con- 
fession. On the one hand there is Nathanael meeting Our Lord for the 
first time and knowing Him only as a reader of hearts ;\ on the other 
there is Peter, companion of his Master for more than a year, witness of 
signal miracles and Striking claims (“ Lord of sabbath,” “ Greater than 
the Temple,” etc.). From the point of view of human probabilities (and 
there is no hint of direct revelation in Jn. i, 49) are we to say that Peter 
had not advanced beyond Nathanael’s conviction ? 

It is however Our Lord’s reception of the confessions that establishes 
the amplitude of Peter’s and, to a lesser extent, the inadequacy of Nathan- 
ael’s. Messiahship could have been argued by human reason (“ flesh and 
blood ””) on the grounds of miracle and prophecy ; indeed a few hours’ 
conversation with Our Lord had been enough for Andrew (cf. Jn. i, 
39—41). If Peter’s conviction was; as Christ said, the outcome of direct 
revelation, this was evidently because it implied much more than Messiah- 
ship. It even exceeded, as it seems, the conviction that Our Lord expected 
to follow the self-manifestation that he had so far made. It was the Father 
who had revealed rather than the incarnate Son. With this statement we 
should contrast Christ’s quiet, almost cold, reception of Nathanael’s 
profession as if He sees no great wonder in it. In fact He suggests that 
Nathanael has still much to learn about His true person (Jn. i, 51). 

In conclusion we may add a word or two on an unasked but pertinent 
question. In Matt. xiv, 33, perhaps two or three months before Peter’s 
curfession, the Apostles declared: Truly thou art son of God. The 
force of this remark is clearly not to be urged too far, since Matthew him- 
self is conscious of the singular novelty of Peter’s declaration in chapter 
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xiv. Yet it ap that St. Thomas Aquinas has gone too far in distin- 
guishing in this connection “ adoptive” sonship (for Matt. xiv), and- 
“ natural” sonship (for Matt. xvi). This clear-cut distinction joined with 
the manifest superiority of Peter’s confession has led in some commen- 
tators (e.g. Knabenbauer, cp. his notes on xiv, 33 with those on xvi, 16) 
to self-contradiction, in others (e.g. Lagrange, Prat) to a denial of the 
full (divine) significance of “‘ son of God ” in Matt. xiv, 33. In the onto- 
logical order the Thomistic distinction is, of course, exhaustive ; in the 
psychological order it may be inadequate and: therefore misleading. In 
the ontological order there is no question of degree in natural sonship 
but in the mind of the Apostles we may distinguish degrees of appreciation 
and motives which accompany or prompt an affirmation of natural son- 
ship. Now from the surrounding circumstances (the only deciding factor) 
it is evident that the declaration of Matt. xiv, 33 excels Nathanael’s even 
more than it falls short of Peter’s. It needed no walking on the waters 
(Matt. xiv, 25—32) to convince the Apostles of Our Lord’s royal Messiah- 
ship (cf. Jn. vi, 15), nor of His surpassing holiness. There is something 
more than this “ adoptive ” sonship here. In the enthusiastic atmosphere 
of Matthew’s account it would be exegetically imprudent to set limits 
to the Apostles’ outburst. Hence the Biblical Commission (June roth, 
1911 ; DB 2154) assumes that the confession of Matt. xiv, 33 is a con- 
fession of divinity (i.e. “ natural” sonship). Nevertheless, the vagueness 
of the Apostles’ words (the definite article is omitted) coupled with the 
fact that they are evoked by sudden shock keep them inferior in degree 
to the clear and calm pronouncement of Peter prompted by revelation 
from the. Father. 


A. JONES. 


From Gen. ix, 13, may we conclude that no rainbow appeared before the 
Flood ? 


Neither the context nor the words of God in Gen. ix, 13, justify this 
conclusion. After the Flood God made a covenant with Noe and his sons 
(Gen. ix, 8—17), which was also to hold good for posterity: viz. that 
He would never again destroy mankind by a flood, nor should there 
be a flood to waste the earth. He appointed the rainbow as a token of 
His mercy, “ which is over all his works ” (Ps. cxliv, 9), and as a reminder 
of His promise. God is free to choose natural phenomena as symbols 
of His wrath or His mercy. In the circumstances, the rainbow was a 
particularly apt symbol. It is a sign taken in nature itself, visible to all 
men, and most suitable as a reminder of God’s promise. The contrast 
between its soft beauty and the dark and lowering rainclouds fittingly 
symbolizes the Divine mercy. In the heavenly visions (Ezech. i, 28 ; 
Apoc. iv, 3), the rainbow is one of the’ chief ornaments of God’s throne, 
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and doubtless as representing His mercy. The verb translated in the 
Douay (Vulg.) “1 will set” (natatti: literally: I have given) carries 
with it no implication of creation. It is employed rather of something 
already existing which is now appointed to serve a new purpose. Thus it 
is used in Exod. vii, 1, of the appointment of Moses as God’s spokesman 
before Pharaoh ; in I Kings xii, 13, of God’s confirmation of the people’s 
choice of Saul as king ; in Jer. i, 5, of the appointment of Jeremias to 
' the prophetic office. 

P. Morais. 


What is the exact translation of the original Hebrew word of the sixth 
commandment rendered as “ adultery” ? Does it refer to the conduct of 
married persons only, or does it specifically include the loose conduct of 
single persons ? 

The sixth commandment is recorded twice in the Old Testament, 
Exod. xx, 14 and Deut. v, 18. The verb used in both cases is the same 
and is correctly translated in the Douay Version as “ to commit adultery.” 
The word is normally used of men elsewhere in the Bible, and always of 
intercourse with another’s wife, e.g. Levit. xx, 10, Osee iv, 13—14, 
Isaias lvii, 3. Sometimes it is applied to women, e.g. Levit. xx, 10. 

Violation of the marriage rights was regarded predominantly as an 
injury to property and honour. Thus intercourse with another’s wife 
or even with his betrothed was punished by putting to death both the 

i ies, Levit. xx, 10, Deut. xxii, 22—24, John viii, 5. The man has 
“ humbled his neighbour’s wife.” [It is interesting to note that the death 
penalty for the same offence is prescribed in the Code of Hammiurabi, 
section 129, but if the injured husband was willing to pardon the guilty 
parties this pardon was ratified by the law.] Since a man could take more 
than one wife he did not belong to his wife in the same exclusive way in 
which she belonged to him. Hence intercourse with another (unmarried) 
woman by a2 married man was not regarded, in Israel, as adultery properly 
so-called, and there was no penalty for it comparable with that for 
adultery in the sense given above. 

Insofar as intercourse with an unmarried woman is punished in the 
Law of Moses it is because it is a violation of another’s rights. In Exod. 
xx, 16 the man who seduces a virgin is commanded to endow her and 
take her to wife. If, however, her father is unwilling to give her in marriage 
to the man, the latter must still pay the dowry (verse 17), cf. also Deut. 
xxii, 28—29. If the woman is a slave, relations with her are forbidden 
on the grounds of her belonging to someone else, Levit. xix—xx, Exod. 
xxi, 7—11. In Deut. xxii, 21, loose conduct before marriage on the part of 
the woman is to be punished by death, but the penalty supposes that 
the woman was already betrothed. Hence this is no more than a reiteration 
of ‘Deut. xxii, 23—24, cf. Clamer, La Sainte Bible (ed. Pirot), in lo. 
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The wide difference existing between the Old and the New Testaments 
is thus apparent. Our Blessed Lord points out that the relaxations sanc- 
tioned by the Law of Moses were made because of the hardness of men’s 
hearts, but from the beginning it was not so, Matt. xix, 8. As originally 
instituted, “the marriage of one man and one woman is to form the 
fundamental, indissoluble relationship before which all other ties, even 
the most sacred, must give way. The woman is created as an help meet 
for man: not to be an idle plaything of the moment, but to share his 
labours and his joys . .. Thus marriage is thought of ideally as monogamy, 
which it manifestly was to all intents and purposes in Israel, although 
the liberty of the man was not restricted by the law,” Schulz, Old Testa- 
ment Theology, Vc). Il, p. 50. é' 

Christ both restored marriage to its original status and gave the grace 
for the observance of its obligations. But he did more than restore 
monogamy. He condemned the desire for adultery as being itself adultery, 
Matt. v, 28. Of course internal sins were no doubt forbidden implicitly 
in the prohibition of external sins in the Old Testament, but the point 
was not stressed. It is true that the desire for a neighbour’s wife was 
forbidden by the ninth commandment, but this was because of its possible 
social consequences. In general, the scribes and Pharisees did not regard 
evil thoughts and desires, which were altogether internal, as sins. In so 
doing, they erred. “ Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, 
because you make clean the outside of the cup and of the dish, but 
within you are full of rapine and uncleanness,” Matt. xxiii, 25. 

Does Christ, in Matt. v, 28, forbid only adultery, or does He also 
condemn fornication? Some commentators, noting that He merely 
refers to “ woman ” without any qualification, hold that He here explicitly 
condemns the desire for fornication as well as the desire for adultery. 
They explain His use of the term “ adultery,” by saying that other sins 
of impurity lead to adultery. Others however, take “ adultery ” in the 
strict sensc and hence understand “woman” as meaning a married 
woman. Whichever be the explicit meaning of the text, the Church has 
always understood Christ’s teaching as condemning both, at least im- 
plicitly. But we are not confined to this text. St. Paul puts the matter - 
very succinctly, “Do not err. Neither fornicators nor idolators nor 
adulterers . . . shall possess the kingdom of God,” I Cor. vi, g—10. 

With the coming of Christ the full Revelation of God was unfolded, 
the full meaning of God’s Law made plain. Hence the Catechism teaches 
us that the sixth commandment, besides forbidding all sins of impurity 
with another’s wife or husband, also “ forbids whatever is contrary to 
holy purity in looks, words, or actions.” 


R. C. FULLER. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


The Third Day, by Arnold Lunn. (Burns and Oates, 1945.) 10s. 6d. 


This work comes at an opportune time. After the débacle of a merely 
secularist civilization people are looking for a new orientation. Many 
turn to Christianity and view it with a kind of nostalgia. If one could 
only believe Christ’s doctrine to be a divine message ! In his new book 
Mr. Lunn sets out to prove it. He bases his argument on miracles amo 
which the resurrection of Our Lord is given pride of place. I think it 
an excellent feature that Mr. Lunn should show the pdssibility of miracles 
from the fact that they actually happen, even nowadays. The a-priori 
proof met with in most scholastic textbooks is much less satisfactory, 
since it prepares only for a notional assent. Mr. Lunn’s skill in apologetic 
discussions is too well-known to need particular emphasis. His argument 
is well-knit, and he overcomes the temptation of being side-tracked, 
to which many apologetical writers succumb. Special gratitude is due 
to him for showing how unsatisfactory is the explanation of those who 
try to do away with the supernatural in history. He does not call them 
rationalists, a rather grand name denoting people who use their reason, 
but refers to them simply as anti-miraculists. Thus he exposes more 
effectively their intellectual vacuity which they try to hide under the 
imposing label of rationalism. I think a great deal can be learnt from his 
method by those who are called upon to defend the Christian faith. 

In order to make his case complete, Mr. Lunn has devoted some 
chapters to the historical reliability of the Gospel accounts. Here I should 
like to make a few suggestions. On pages 41 and 55 Mr. Lunn seems to 
take it for granted that the story of the woman taken in adultery was 
written by St. John himself. There are, however, weighty reasons which 
make the Johannine authorship of that passage unlikely. A rather serious 
mistake occurs on page 57. It is in a passage quoted by Eusebius (H.E. 
III, xxxix, 4), and not by Philip of Side, that Papias refers to John and 
John the Elder. Philip of Side only reports that, according to Papias, 
the sons of Zebedee were slain by the Jews. Since Mr. Lunn has something 
to say about that on page 58, I presume a dislocation of the criticized 
sentence must have occurred. Further, there is no evidence for the 
statement on page 64 that Mark wrote at the dictation of St. Peter. On 
the contrary, Papias quite clearly points out that Mark had to rely on 
his memory when writing the Gospel. In his book Matthew, Mark and 
Luke Abbot Chapman suggested that Mark may have taken down notes 
in shorthand during the sermons of St. Peter.- But this is only a : 
and not well founded at that. There are also a number of misprints, which 
are rather annoying. 
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The foregoing criticisms are not intended to disparage Mr. Lunn’s 
book. The Third Day is an excellent piece of work, and it is to be hoped 
that it will obtain a wide circulation. But the value of the book would 
be improved if, in the next edition, a few corrections could be made. 


E. GUTWENGER, S.J. 


De Divinitate Christi iuxta S. -Paulum, Rom. ix, 5, by H. M. Faccio, 
O.F.M. Pp. 147. Jerusalem. 


This is an exhaustive study of the celebrated text : (Israel) “ of whom is 
Chrisi according to the flesh, who is over all things, God blessed for 
ever, Amen.” Is it to be understood as a direct assertion of the divinity 
of Christ, or is the relative sentence: “‘ who is over all things ” etc., a 
mere doxology independent of the main sentence ? (In the latter case 
one should put a full stop or a colon after the word “ flesh ” and translate 
the rest as a pious ejaculation, natural on the lips of Jews: “ God, who 
is over all things be (or ‘is ”) blessed for ever.”)) The author goes into 
the minutest details, first, of textual criticism—though early texts pos- 
sessed little that could be properly described as punctuation. Then he 
carefully discusses the context and finally gives the patristic passages 
which can be said to have any bearing on this text. The most valuable 
part of this brochure undoubtedly lies in this apparently complete list 
of patristic references. The writer must be praised for his precise and 
painstaking research. Beyond gainsay, the overwhelming majority of 
the Fathers, who quote this text, see in it an ascription of divinity to 
Christ Our Lord and not an independent doxology. The author is 
evidently at home in modern literature on this subject, puts before us 
very fairly their opinions and endeavours with equal fairness to refute 
them. 


J. P.. ARENDZEN. 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHRIST AND 
THE GOSPELS 


By C. Lartrey, S.]. 


A. INTRODUCTORY. 


This list was first issued about two years ago. It has now been brought up to date. 
As few of our members have the original list it seems best to print the whole rather 
than merely the later additions. The list covers Catholic books in English, published 
in the British Isles. Books are omitted which contain predominantly meditations and 
sermons. O.p. means out-of-print. But the books may still be obtainable from libraries, 
or they may shortly be reprinted. E.tr. means English translation. When the publisher’s 
name is uncertain it is put in brackets. Prices are inserted when known, but no guaran- 
tee can be given of the price of a book under present conditions. B.O.W. stands for 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 


B. GENERAL. 


1. The Catholic Student's Aids to the Bible, by Hugh Pope, O.P. Vols. I, II and IV, 
7s. 6d. each ; Vols. III and V, 10s. 6d. each. B.O.W. 


2. The Layman’s New Testament, ed. H. Pope, O.P. Sheed and Ward, 1927. o.p. 


a 
3- The Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures, ed. C. Lattey, S.J., and J. 
Murray, S.J. Longmans. Vols. I, II and III, 10s. 6d. each ; Vol. IV, 8s. 6d. 


4- The New Testament of Jesus Christ. The original Rheims text in modern English, 
ed. Dom Roger Hudleston, O.S.B. B.O.W. 3s. 6d. and 5s. 
5- The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, newly translated 


from the Vulgate Latin, by the Right Rev. Mgr. R. A. Knox. B.O.W. 1946. 6s. and 
10s. 6d. 


6. Enjoying the New Testament, by Margaret T. Monro. Longmans. 1945. 8s. 6d. 

7. Back to the Bible, by C. Lattey, S.J. B.O.W. 1945. 55. 

8. L’Abbé Fouard : (i) The Christ, The Son of God, 3s. 6d. ; (ii) St. Peter and the 
First Years of Christianity, 10s. 6d. ; (iii) St. Paul and His Missions, 9d. and 15. 6d. ; 
(iv) The Last Years of St. Paul, 9s. ; (v) St. John and the Close of the Apostolic Age, 
9s. Longmans. E.tr. 

9. Archbishop Goodier : (i) The Public Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 2 vols., 305. ; 
(ii) The Passion and Death of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 10s. 6d. ; (iii) The Bible for 
Every Day, 5s. ; (iv) The Word Incarnate, a Harmony of the Gospels, 5s. B.O.W. 

10. The Cambridge Summer School Series, ed. C. Lattey, S.J. B.O.W.; usually 
35. 6d. (i) The Religion of the Scriptures ; (ii) The New Testament ; (iii) The Old 
Testament ; (iv) Various lectures in other volumes. 

11. Various articles in the Catholic Encyclopaedia, 

12. The Catholic Library of Religious Knowledge. E.tr. Sands. 3s. 6d. each. (i) The 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament, by Vaganay ; (ii) The Cradle of the Bible, 
by Mgr. Legendre ; (iii) St. Paul, Apostle of the Gentiles, by Abbé Tricot. 

13. Scripture Manuals for Catholic Schools and Colleges, ed. Sydney Smith, S.J. 
B.O.W. (i) Matthew ; (ii) Mark ; (iii) Luke, each 4s.; (iv) John, 3s. 6d.; (v) Acts, 
CC. I—16, 35. 6d.; cc. 17—28, 35. . ‘ 
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14. Catholic Scripture Manuals, ed. Madame Cecilia. B.O.W. (i) Matthew ; (ii) 
Mark, each 5s.; (iii) John, 1os.; (iv) Acts, 8s. 6d.; (v) Atlas, 1s. 6d. 


15. C. C. Martindale, S.J. B.O.W. (i) St. John the Evangelist, the Gospel, 2s. 6d. ; 
(ii) St. John the Evangelist, the Apocalypse, 2s. 6d. ; (iii) St. Paul, 3s. 6d. 


16. Outline pictures to colour. Sold for St. Rose’s Convent, Stroud, Glos. Chiefly 
for small children. (i) Old Testament stories (34 pictures), 8d. per set, 7s. 6d. per 
dozen ; (ii) The Prophets (14 pictures), 4d. per set, 35. 6d. per dozen; (iii) The 
Parables of Our Lord (11 pictures), 3d. per set, 2s. 6d. per dozen ; (iv) The Miracles 


of Our Lord (11 pictures), 3d. per set, 2s. 6d. per dozen. Also, Parables and Allegories 
from the Bible. Black and white illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


17. Manual of Bible History, by C. Hart, B.A. B.O.W. (i) The Old Testament, 
ed. 7, 6s.; (ii) The New Testament, ed. 3, 4s. 6d. 


18. Manual of Scripture History, by Very Rev. Dr. Richards. 4s. 6d. 
19. A Shorter Bible History, by Charles Hart, B.A., ed. 2. B.O.W. 35. 6d. 
20. Bible History for School and Home Use. B.O.W. 2d. 


21. Catholic High School Bible History. For use in junior classes. By Sister F. 
Kershaw. B.O.W. Parts 1 and 2, 2s. each. 


22. Pictorial Bible and Church History Stories, by Rev. H. Formby. B.O.W. 2s. 


C. COMMENTARIES AND HARMONIES 


1. A Catholic Harmony of the Gospels, adapted from Pére Lagrange, O.P. Synopsis 
Evangelica, by Very Rev. Mgr. Barton, D.D., L.S.S. B.O.W. 7s. 6d. 


2. Jesus; His Life in the Very Words of the Four Gospels, by Henry Beauclerk, 
S.J. B.O.W. 3s. 6d. 


3- Jesus the Messiah, the four Gospels in one narrative, by J. M. Bover, S.J. 
Herder. 15. 3d. and 15s. 9d. 


4- Archbishop McIntyre: The Four Gospels. C.T.S. 3d. each. 
5- The Gospel of St. Mark, by Pére Lagrange. E.tr. B.O.W. 35. 6d. 


6. The Gospel of St. Mark, by Rev. R. Eaton. B.O.W. 1s. 
7. The Gospel of St. Luke, ed. Rev. R. Eaton, Cong. Orat. C.T.S. 3d. 1916. 


8. St. Edmund’s College series of Scripture Handbooks. (i) The Holy Gospel 


According to St. Luke, ed. Bishop Ward, 1897. (ii) St. John, ed. by Archbishop 
McIntyre. C.T.S. 1899. 


9. The Gospel of St John, by Cardinal MacRory. New ed. Browne and Nolan, 
Dublin. 7s. 6d. 


D. GOSPEL STUDIES, ETC. 


1. Very Rev. Canon Arendzen, D.D., Ph.D., M.A.: (i) The Gospels; Fact, 
Myth, or Legend? Sands. 3s. 6d.; (ii) Prophets, Priests and Publicans. Sands, 6s. ; 
(iii) Men and Manners in the Days of Christ. Sheed and Ward. o.p. 


2. Vincent McNabb, O.P.: (i) 4 Life of Our Lord. 7s. 6d. ; (ii) The New Testa- 
ment Witness to Our Lady. 3s. 6d. ; (iii) The New Testament Witness to St. Peter 
6s. Sheed and Ward. 
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3- C. C. O’Connor, S.J.: The Gospels as Books of History. C.T.S. 2d. 


4. Abbot Chapman, O.S.B.: Matthew, Mark and Luke, ed. Mgr. Barton. Long- 
mans. 25s. (Synoptic problem.) 


5- J. Donovan, S.J.: The Authorship of St. John’s Gospel, ed. E. F. Sutcliffe, S.J- 
B.O.W. tos. 6d. 


6. B. W. Maturin: Practical Studies on the Parables of Our Lord. Longmans. 6s. 


7. M. J. Ollivier, O.P.: The Parables of Our Lord Jesus Christ. E.tr. Browne and 
Nolan, Dublin. tos. 6s. 


8. Archbishop H. Felder, O.F.M. Cap.; (i) Christ and the Critics. E.tr. 2 vols. 
7s. 6d. each. B.O.W. (ii) Jesus of Nazareth. E.tr. Coldwell. 10s. 6d. 


9. E. F. Sutcliffe, S.J.: 4 Two-Year Public Ministry. B.O.W. 8s. 6d. 

a0. Eric Burrows, S.J.: The Gospel of the Infancy and other Essays. B.O.W. 8s. 6d. 
11. McNabb, O.P.: The Doctrinal Witness of the Fourth Gospel. C.T.S. 2d. 

12. R. Devas, O.P.: The Gospel Story of the Resurrection. C.T.S. 2d. 

13. H. Coleridge, S.J.: Chapters on the Parables of Our Lord. B.O.W. $s. 

14. C. Blount, S.J.: Half-Hours with St. John’s Gospel. 2 vols. B.O.W. 2s. 6d. each. 
15. Mgr. Battifol: The Credibility of the Gospels. E.tr. Longmans. 1912. 


16. J. Donovan, S.J.: The Logia in Ancient and Recent Literature. Hefters, Cam- 
bridge. 1924. 25. 


17. M. Maher, S.J.: Recent Evidence for the Authenticity of the Gospels ; Tatian’s 
Diatessaron. C.T.S. 1893. 0.p. 


18. F.R. Hoare: The Original Order and Chapters of St. John’s Gospel. Introd. by 
Mgr. Barton. B.O.W. 1944. 10s. 6d. 


19. D. Buzy, D.D., Doct. S. Script.: The Life of St. John the Baptist. E.tr. freely 
adapted with additions by Mgr. Barton, D.D., L.S.S. B.O.W. 1933. 


20. Abbot Chapman: (i) John, the Presbyter, and the Fourth Gospel. Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. 1911. 6s.; (ii) Notes on the Early History of the Vulgate Gospels. 
Clarendon Press. 1908. (iii) The Four Gospels. Sheed and Ward. 1944. 4s. 6d. 


E. Lives OF CHRIST. 


1. The Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ, by Jules Lebreton, S.J. E.tr. B.O.W. 
2-vols. 10s. 6d. each. 


2. Jesus Christ: His Person, His Message, His Credentials, by L. de Grandmaison, 
S.J. E.tr. Sheed and Ward. 3 Vols. 45s. 

3. The Gospel of Jesus Christ, by Pére M.-J. Lagrange. E.tr. B.O.W. 2 vols. 30s. 

4- The Life of Christ for Children, by Comtesse de Ségur. Herder. 4s. 6d. 


s- Abbot Marmion, O.S.B.: (i) Christ, the Life of the Soul; (ii) Christ in His 
Mysteries. Sands. 12s. 6d. each. 


6. Jesus Christ, His Life, His Teaching, His Work, by August Reatz., E.tr. ed. 
G. Brinkworth, S.J. Sands. 10s. 6d. 
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7. H. Coleridge, S.J.: (i) The Nine Months: the Life of Our Lord in the Womb ; 
(ii) The Passage of Our Lord to the Father ; (iii) The Preparation of the Incarnation ; 
(iv) The Return of the King ; (v) The Thirty Years ; Our Lord’s Infancy and Early 
Life ; (vi) The Works and Words of Our Saviour. B.O.W. 4s. 6d. each. 


8. The Life of Christ, by L. C. Fillion, S.S. Herder. 3 vols. 


. The Closed Book, by P. Stewart Craig. The Grail, Field End House, Eastcote, 
Middlesex. Is. 


10. Christ, Our Brother, by Karl Adam. E.tr. Sheed di Ward. 3 vols. 355. 
11. Christ, the Son of God, by Karl Adam. E.tr. Sheed and Ward. 35. 6d. 


12. The Life of Christ. Adapted from Businger’s large Life, by Rev. John E. Mullett. 
B.O.W. 7s. 6d. 


13. The Life of Our Lord, taken chiefly from the Gospels. For schools. By T. 
Murphy. B O.W. 1s. 


14. Life of Jesus, by Frangois Mauriac. E.tr: Hodder and Stoughton. 1937.( No 
imprimatur.) 


F. GEOGRAPHY, PICTURES, ETC 
1. A Pilgrim Artist in Palestine, by P. F. Anson. Ouseley. 6s. 


2. The Sites of the Crucifixion and Resurrection, by Ernest Richmond, Director of 
the Department of Antiquities in Palestine. C.T.S. 2d. 


3. A Bible Picture Book, by Lady Amabel Kerr. C.T.S. 2s. 6d. 


4- The Life on Earth of Our Blessed Lord ; told in rhyme, story and picture, by 
Grace Keen. (For little children.) Herder. 4s. 6d. 


5- Stories for Children from the Bible, by Robert J. Smythe. Illustrated in colours. 
B.O.W. 2s. 6d. 


6. The Life of Our Saviour Jesus Christ (illustrated), by James J. Tissot. 2 vols. 
E.tr. London, Sampson, Low, Marston and Co. 1897. 


7. The Prodigal Son and Other Parables, shown in pictures, by T. Derrick. Black- 
well. 1931. (Out of print and out of stock.) 


G. EPISTLES AND GOSPELS. 
1. The Sunday Epistles and Gospels, by Mgr. Boylan. 2 vols. Browne and Nolan, 
Dublin. 8s. 6d. each. 
H. MESSIANIC PROPHECY. 
1. Prophecy, by C. Lattey, S.J. C.T.S. 3d. 








DAILY READINGS FROM THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


SELECTED BY VERY REV. CANON ARENDZEN 


Septuagesima Gen. i 
Monday Gen. ii 
Tuesday Gen. iii 
Wednesday Gen. iv 
Thursday Gen. vi 
Friday Gen. vii-viii 
Saturday Gen. xii, 1-10 ; xiii 
Sexagesima Gen. xiv 
Monday Gen. xvi 
Tuesday Gen. xviii 
Wednesday Gen. xxii 
Thursday Gen. xxiv 
Friday Gen. xxvii 
Saturday Gen. xxviii 
Quinguagesima Gen. xxxii 
Monday Gen. xxxvii 
Tuesday Gen. xxxix 
Wednesday (Ash Wed.) Gen. xl 
Thursday Gen. xli 
Friday Gen. xlii 
Saturday Gen. xliii—xliv 
1st Sunday of Lent Gen. xiviii—xlix 
Monday Exod. i, 7-11 
Tuesday Exod. iii-iv 
Wednesday Exod. v—vi, 13 
Thursday Exod. xi—xii 
Friday Exod. xiv 
Saturday Exod. xv 
2nd Sun. of Lent Exod. xix—xx 
Monday Exod. xxxii—xxxiii 
Tuesday Num. xii; xiii, 17-34 
Wednesday Num. xvi 
Thursday Num. xx-xxi 
Saturday Num. xxii—xxiv 
Saturday Deut. iv 
Low Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


3rd Sun. of Lent 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 

Saturday 


4th Sun. of Lent 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


Passion Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


Palm Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


Easter Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


Isaias lv 
Isaias lx 
Jerem. i 
Jerem vii 
Jerem. xxx 
Jerem. xxxi 
Jerem. xxxiii 


Deut. v—vi 
Deut. viii—ix 
Deut. xxviii 
Deut. xxxii 
Josue xxiv 
Judges iv—v 
Judges vi 


Judges xii 
Judges xx—xxi 
Ruth 

I Kings i 

I Kings iv—v 
I Kings ix—x 

I Kings xii 


Isaias lii, 13-liii 
Zach. xii 

Zach. xiii 

Isaias xlix 
Isaias | 

Isaias Ixiii 
Daniel ix 


Zach. ix 
Lament. i 
Lament. ii 
Lament. v 
Psalm xl 
Psalm xxi 
Psalm xv 


Ezech. xxxvii 
Isaias i 

Isaias vi 
Isaias xxvi 
Isaias xxxv 
Isaias xliii 
Isaias li 


(With apologies for late publication— Editor.) 

















